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The second volume of Book News begins with the 
September number. The December and January 
numbers will be combined in one illustrated Holiday 
issue. 
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HOW SOME BOOKS COME TO BE. 


One of the anomalies of the book business is the 
large number of books published which no disinter- 
ested person would suppose likely to meet the pleas- 
ure of the public,—books of fiction, history, biography, 
travel, theology, poetry ; in fact, there is not a single 
division of general literature but includes some of 
these volumes having existence without apparent 
reason. They are to be found in the list of every 
publisher, and stand upon the shelves of every book- 
store. They have little or no literary value, nor any 
commercial value other than that of material weight. 

Books there must and always will be, that by the poor 
guesses of publishers,—an untimely issue, a repelling 
title, an unfortunate typography, an unsuitable bind- 
ing, or any of many characteristics having nothing 
to do with literary quality,—prove unsuccessful and 
unprofitable. Many books there are, too, that, by 
reason of their topic or range, are useful only to the 
very limited number interested directly in the subject 
of which they treat, often technical works of the high- 
est literary value, but only for philanthropic reasons 
ever getting into print. Still another class written to 
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fit the passing fancy of the public, having had their 
day, meet an early neglect. These all have or have 
had some reason for existence which finds its origin 
in the needs of the reading public. It is none of these 
that are to be classed as the next tagworthless volumes 
we have spoken of. 

What, then, are they, and how do they come to be? 
Let any person become possessed of the illusion that 
he is a literary genius, provide him with a thousand 
dollars, more or less, and all the requirements are 
fulfilled that go to produce what in the parlance of 
the trade is termed an “author’s book”; that is, a 
book in which the author only has any direct interest. 
Let us instance the circumstances of the production 
of one of these. 

A youth who has the fortune to be an acceptable 
contributor to one of the minor magazines desires to 
hurl a heavier lance in the field of letters; he has 
just returned from a two months’ “ tour’ of Europe, 
and fondly coddles the belief that he has sufficient 
experience of life to write a novel. With what a 
paucity of material does he begin the task, making 
his characters from the little knowledge he possesses 
of his youthful acquaintances, and his scene in aland 
of which he knows little more than he has gathered 
in the sojourn of a few days, or gleaned from his 
Baedeker. What possibility is there of adding his 
name to the more or less famous list of the writers of 
successful books? Yet with even less promising cir- 
cumstances than these, thousands of books are written, 
and hundreds get into print. The manuscript is 
ready ; he goes confidently to a well-known publisher 
and submits his effusion for inspection. Let us skip 
the details. His essay is given all due attention, and, 
after a few days, is declined. Again and again does 
he seek elsewhere to realize his hope; aye, what he 
had deemed more certain than hope; till finally it is 
suggested that, being so confident of success, he need 
only assume the pecuniary risk and have his volume 
issued under fair auspices, The book is published, 
is reviewed, is advertised; a few hundreds are sold, 
the remainder soon find the way to the storeroom, 
and, later, come under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
Our young man has his wish; he is an author. 

To be sure, not all rejected books meet this sorrow- 
ful fate. Instances there are of the unqualified success 
of books doomed by the judges; granted a new trial, 
they obtain a reversion of the verdict in the higher 
court of public opinion. But these are exceptions. 
Successful writers are scarce, and as a mere matter of 
business policy even the amateur may be sure of a 
careful examination of whatever he has to offer. More 
than this can scarcely be expected. The publisher can- 
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not look at the author’s manuscript in the light of senti- 
ment, for to him it is essentially a matter of business. 
The question is, Will this find buyers? if not, however 
well he may think of it, however he may sympathize 
with the writer’s aspirations, as a business man he 
cannot put his money into it. If he only lends his 
name to the title-page he commits his judgment to a 
for the public looks upon his 
not definite, to be 
sure, but always having a value. The fact is, pub- 
lishers are only tpgo ready to bring these weaklings 
into the world of books, and for those who cannot 
even borrow the tried name of one of the recognized 
trade there are authors’ publishing companies whose 


greater or less degree; 
name as a guarantee of quality, 


existence depends upon fostering these unwise chil- 
dren of the pen. 

As with pernicious books, so with these nonentities; 
the public must protect itself. Happily, of late years 
the taskis made easier by the generous attention given 
to literary matters by almost every branch of the 
press, and by journals whose sole object is to make 
known the merits and demerits of the newest books, 


BROWNING IS—WHAT? 
(A PARODY.) 


Browning is—what ? 
Riddle redundant, 
Baldness abundant, 
Sense who can spot ? 
Playing with wisdom, yet fidale-de-dee, 
Telescope waiting an eye that can see; 
What of the cow that jumped over the moon? 
Dishes enspooning with naught to enspoon! 
Come, then, unstrung strangulation, O fiddle, 
Scrape through the baldness, shy at the riddle! 
Guess it again 
Over your grog, 
And aught that was plain 
Grows thick, grows fog, 
Grows fog !—Punch, 


NEW WORDS. 


Though new words, however unobjectionable in their 
origin, are slow to find favor, they are destined to live 
hereafter in the language if they express meanings or 
shades of meanings better or more tersely than the 
pre-existing terms or combinations. Of five among 
such useful neologisms that have all but established 
themselves, namely, fo/k-lore, outcome, funster, criti- 
caster, and disacguainted, only the first has as yet been 
admittedto the honors of the dictionary. Oxfcome is in 
constant use, so constant thatit threatens, though with- 
out occasion, to supersede entirely its more ancient syn- 
onyms, ‘‘ result’’ and “‘issue.”’ Criticaster is as legiti- 
mate a word as poetaster, and is much needed for 
the proper designation of the little presumptuous and 
often ignorant pretenders to literature and art, who sit 
in judgment upon their betters, and squeak their 
praise—and more often their dispraise—through the 
penny trumpets of the time. zsster—founded on 
the same principle as the recognized word punster— 
is a clear gain to the language, and is much better 
than ‘‘ wag,” ‘ “joker,” or ‘ funnyman,”’ with which it 
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is synonymous. To say that we are dtsacguainted 
with a person, to w hom we were formerly more or 
less known, is a better locution than to say that we 
have “dropped his acquaintance,” and will doubtless 
make good its footing. Itis not exactly a new word, 
but a revival of one that has been obsolete during 
two or three centuries. 

It is doubtful whether the word endorse, borrowed 
from the language of commerce, and originally signi- 


fying to write one’s name on the back of a bill of 
exchange, is a gain to the language, in the sense in 


which in our day it is too commonly employed, I 
endorse that statement, I exdorse that opinion, are not 
better than to say I agree in that opinion, or I confirm 
that statement, though perhaps more consistent with 
the train of thought among a ‘nation of shop- 
keepers.” 

The English language still waits for many new 
words—and will receive them as the time rolls on. 
Among the most urgent of them is a synonym for 
‘ wholesale’’ in the uncommercialsense. To speak of 
wholesale objections, wholesale robberies, or whole- 
sale murders, istoemploy a word that labors under the 
double disadvantage of inadequacy and vulgarity. 
The French phrase em gros is something, though not 
much better. It should be stated, however, that the 
English language is not alone in the abuse of this 
commercial word as applied to matters entirely non- 
commercial, and in no way pertaining to the shop. 
But doubtless if a word were coined for such an epi- 
thet as ‘‘ wholesale murder,”’ it would not be gener- 
ally or even partially accepted. Many new words, or 
words long since obsolete in E ngland, come back to 
us from the United States, that retain very many 
Shakespearian and sixteenth and seventeenth century 
expressions that have long disappeared from the lit- 
erary language of the nineteenth, and are gradually 
finding their way into currency mainly through the 
instrumentality of the newspapers. Of words entirely 
new to English proper, which have recently come 
into favor, are skedaddle, boss, ranche, bogus, cau- 
cus, and vamose. Among political phrases, derived 
from the vernacular of wild and uncultivated territory, 
are log-rolling, wire-pulling and axe-grinding ; and 
of new combinations of old words, and of more or 
less justifiable innovations upon the old rules of 
grammatical construction, are to co//ide instead of to 
come into collision; durgle, instead of to commit a 
burglary ; and to telescope —applied to railway acci- 
dents when the force of a collision causes the cars 
or carriages to run or fit into each other, like the 
lengthening and consequently shortening slides of a 
telescope. Of them, cod/zde must be accepted as aclear 
gain; durgle will pass muster, among comic writers 
especially, ‘and will doubtless, though wholly irregular, 
succeed in establishing itself—at first in jest, and ‘after- 

wards in earnest; while ‘‘ to telescope,’ in the sense 
in which it has lately become popular, is so useful in 
avoiding a periphrasis, and so picturesque besides, 
that it promises to become indispensable. 

The American word “‘boss’’ supplies in some 
respects a deficiency or corrects an inaccuracy in its 
nearly synonymous word ‘‘master.”’ The very free 
and haughtily independent American workman 
recognizes no “ master’ in his employer, but calls 
him his “ boss,”’ and thinks that ‘‘ master ’’ is a word 
only fit to be used by negroes in a state of slavery, 
which in their new state of freedom even the negroes 
are beginning to Tepudiate. A boss signifies not so 
much a ‘‘ master”’ in the strict sense of the word, but an 
overseer, a director, a manager,and the verb to “boss” 
means to superintend, to manage, to control, or be 
responsible for the labor of the workmen and the 
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proper completion of their work. The word has been 
partially adopted by the English newspapers, one of 
which informed its readers through the medium of its 
ubiquitous ard omniscient London correspondent, that 
it was well known that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
president of the Board of Trade, ‘‘was the boss of 
the Birmingham Caucus.” The St. James’s Gazette of 
November 11, 1882, in an article on American poli- 
tics, and the results upon the state of parties of the 
recent elections of State functionaries, and the per- 
nicious system of exacting an annual contribution 
from any official, high or low, who owes his place to 
the organization of either the new Republican or 
Democratic party. says: ‘‘Among the proximate 
causes of the reaction against the Republican party 
in America, the scandalous persistence of the leaders 
in keeping up the system of political assessments 
on public officers must be reckoned as the chief. 
The machine theory on the subject is simple enough. 
The office-holders owe their places to their party ; 
therefore they ought to contribute from their pay to 
the campaign funds. Control of these funds gives 
the Jdosses their chief power. The machine 
methods have failed this time. But that, the dosses 
will say to the reformers, is because you chose to be 
disgusted with them. You thwarted us, no doubt; 
but you have still to show that you can lead on the 
lines of purity, the masses that we controlled by cor- 
ruption.”’ ‘‘ Boss”’ in this passage is correctly used 
as an American word fora purely American practice, 
though it is to be hoped neither the word nor the 
thing will ever become naturalized in this country. 
‘‘ Boss,”’ or ‘‘ to boss,”’ was, according to some philolo- 
gists, originally introduced into the New World by 
Irish or Scottish immigrants, from the Gaelic dos, the 
hand. But this is erroneous. The word is derived 
from the Dutch settlers who first colonized New 
Amsterdam, first called New York by the English 
when the colony changed masters by coming into 
possession of the British government. Saas in the 
Dutch language signifies a master, orthe foreman of 
a workshop. Perhaps even the English-speaking 
population of the States, if they had known that 
‘“‘boss’’ was no other than Dutch for master, might 
in their republican pride have repudiated the woid 
and invented another.—Fashionable English, by 
Dudley Errington,in The Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE LION AND THE LAMB. 


| Extract from a note from the publisher of The Lion 
and the Lamb, an anonymous novel which has 
achieved a great success, to Henderson Lloyd, the 
author of the book.|] 


“ Your novel has sold so well that I think it will be of advantage 
to you to have the authorship known. It need not be directly 
announced, but might be allowed to leak out in the usual way. This 
would be a great relief to me, as I am besieged by inquiries.’’ 


[A note from Mr. Lloyd to his publisher. ] 


**My Dear Mr. Sparrow: On no account can I allow myself to be 
known as the author of The Lion and the Lamb. I would not for the 
world have the originals of some of the characters know that I had 
diawn them, and there are other reasons why I wish the authorship 
of the book kept a protound secret. 

“*T am delighted at the success of the book, and I am very much 
obliged to you for the handsome check sent so much in advance of the 
ordinary time of payment.” 


[From a note from Mr. W. R. Dean to his friend 
Arthur Fread.] 


“ Lhave just finished your book, The Lion and the Lamb. Itis a 
most capital story. My daughter has seized on it, and I have no doubt 
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that she will sit up'the greater part of the night to finish it. I knew it to 
be yours, before I had read twenty pages. No one but the author of 
Calderon’s Mount could have written it. It ought to make your fortune, 
and I sincerely hope it will.” 


[From Mr. Fread to Mr. Dean. |] 


*‘What an astute fellow you are to find out so soon that I wrote The 
Lion and the Lamb. What shall I do with the fortune that it is going 
to bring me? Will you join me in buying a silver mine in New Mexico? 
Or do you think it will be better to purchase a pretty place near the 


| city, where Mrs, Fread and I can settle down in ease and comfort ?” 


[From Miss Nellie Ford to her uncle. | 


** Why, in the name of common sense, dear Uncle Fred, didn’t you 
put your name to The Lion and the Lamb? Everybody is reading it, 
and everybody is just wild over it. Of course, I knew you wrote it as 


| soon as I gotto Aunt Margery. I just screamed when she began her 


conversation with the lay-reader, It was almost word for word as we 
heard it. If there are to be any new editions, and there must be lots of 
them, please have your name put to it,”” 


[To Miss Nellie Ford, from her Uncle Fred.] 


“My Dear Neue: There are reasons, and very weighty ones, 


| why I do not wish to announce myself as the author ot ‘The Lion and the 


Lamb, and you need not, therefore, expect to see my name to any future 
editions of the book. But I promise you one thing—whatever money 
I get from it I will divide with you,”’ 


[From Miss Nellie Ford to Miss Virginia Webb, 
Vice-President of the Rockford Archery and Lawn 
Tennis Club. |] 


“ Dear Jennie: What do you think? Uncle Fred wrote The Lion 
and the Lamb, but he has reasons why he does not wish to announce 
himself as the author. I tell this to you because you like the 
book so much, and I am dreadfully proud that my uncle wrote it. 
But you must not say a word of it to anybody. He promised to divide 
the profits with me, but he was precious careful not to say he would 
give me half. I expect I shall get about the one-ten-thousandth part, 
which will buy me several pairs of gloves, if the book sells, as it cer- 
tainly must. Uncle Fred could not afford to do more than that, for he 
needs all the money he can get.” 


[Extract from private conversations held by Miss 
Virginia Webb with each member of the Archery and 
Lawn Tennis Club. ] 


*« Nellie Ford’s Uncle Fred wrote The Lion and the Lamb.”’ 


[From a note from Miss Harriet Crenshaw, of New 
Upton, to Mrs. Dr. Brown, in the same village. | 


** So you told the ladies of the Sewing Society, when my name was 
mentioned in connection with the authorship of The Lion and the 
Lamb, that I could not possibly have written the book. I sup- 
pose you have devoted so much time to the reading and study of my 
serial stories, and shorter tales, that you are perfectly acquainted with 
my style, and can, therefore, decide whether or not this or that book, 
published anonymously, is mine. Perhaps you think I cannot write 
well enough to be the author of The Lion andthe Lamb. But there will 
come a day, Mrs. Brown, when you will be sorry that you rendered 
yourself so conspicuous by making the statements you have made.” 


[A remark by Mrs. Dr. Brown to Mrs. French, the 
minister’s wife.] 

“I suspect Harriet Crenshaw did write The Lion and the Lamb, 
but I’m not going to let her know thatI think so, for she is stuck up 
enough already.”’ 

[From Mr. Sparrow, the publisher, to Mr. Hender- 
son Lloyd. |] 


“‘T now think it will be well carefully to preserve the secret of the 
authorship of your book. There is a general impression that Talbot 
wrote it, and that is helping the sale immensely.” 


[Remark of Mr. Lloyd on reading the above. ] 
“* Confound Talbot.” 


[From a conversation between Mr. Lloyd and a 
friend at the Folio Club. ] 


Frrenp.—“ Look here, Lloyd, howis it that you can afford to put 
on the style that you’ve been showing lately, actually driving out of 
town with your own horse. Why, I’ve been pegging away for twenty 
years, and haven't been able to keepa horse yet, Have youbeen mak- 
ing any fortunate literary ventures ?” , 

Mr. Lioyp.—(Clapping his friend on the shoulder.) ‘‘ Don’t you 


know, old boy, that there are other ways of making money, and better 
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ways, too, than by literary ventures? I admit that Ihave been engaged 
in a speculation, or something which resembles a speculation, which 
has turned out very well.”” 


[A remark made by a member of the Folio Club to 
several other members in the smoking-room. | 


“* Have you heard about Lloyd, the fellow who writes for the maga- | 


zines? He is gambling, and going to the dogs as fast as he can,” 

[Statement made by the wife of the minister of New 
Upton to various members of her husband's congre- 
gation. | 


‘* Harriet Crenshaw wrote The Lion and the Lamb.”’ 


| Letter from a leading novelist published in a morn- 
ing paper. | 


Mr, Eprror.—Dear Sir: I beg you will do me the favor to allow me 
to state in your columns, over my signature, that I am not the 
author of the recently published novel, The Lion and the Lamb. The 
respect which I deem is due from myself to my own work will not 
allow me to withhold my name from anything I may write for publica- 
tion, B, Wittram TAcsor, 


[Part of a conversation held by several leading 
literary men at the Folio Club. | 
One Literary Man.—‘‘ What do you think of Talbot's letter in The 


Trident?” 
ANOTHER LireRARY MAn.—‘‘It is as plain as daylight that he 


believes his name to be of as much advantage to his books as anything | 


else that is printed on their pages.” 

Tuirp Spraker.—‘ Well, then, should we not let the public see 
that we have the same feeling ?” 

Tue Rest.— Most assuredly.” 

THirD SPEAKER (continuing).—‘‘ There is no knowing how far our 
names have been associated with this book, and should we not, like 
Talbot, deny the authorship of it ?” 

THe Orners.—* We should, and we will.’”’ 


[Thereupon each one writes a note to a public 
journal, and, in the course of a few days, all the 
denials appear. | 


[The substance of long letters received from half 
a dozen ladies of acknowledged literary reputation 
by the literary editor ofa metropolitan paper. | 


‘* Please state somewhere in yourdepartment that I did not write* 
The Lion and the Lamb. I do not wish it supposed that I am obliged 
to resort to the subterfuge of anonymousness to obtain readers for my 


books.” 


[A widely published letter from Belle Virginia 
Huck, of Minnesota. | 


‘I wish to declare to the people of America, and to the whole world, 
that I wrote The Lion andthe Lamb, and that any other person pre- 
tending to have written it is an outrageous liar, and states what is not 
the case. I began the story when I wasa young girl, in August, 1879, 
and the work was cut short, one month afterward, by my marriage with 
Colonel Binder, When that was all over I went to work again with the 
book, which is a record of my own heart-throbs and tears of despair 
as well as happier moments. I am now going to write another book, 
which I think will be even better than the first one.” 


_ [Extract from a note of an ex-editor, now traveling 
in the far East. | 


‘*T have seen with much surprise a letter in an American newspaper 
from a Miss Huck, in which she states that she is the author ot The 
Lion and the Lamb. This is a falsehood, or an hallucination. I 
wrote the book the year before I came out here. It is founded upon 
facts connected with my boyhood and youth. Several of my friends in 
America, to whom I have read portions of the manuscript, will sub- 
Stantiate this statement,”’ 


[Soliloquy of Mr. Henderson Lloyd, when he has | 


read the published denials of contemporary authors. | 


** Confound it ! I believe I am the only prominent novelist, male or 
female, who has not denied the authorship of The Lion and the Lamb 
Who could have expected that they would act in this unhandsome way ? 
There isn't one of them who might not be proud to have the credit of it. 
But I am bound to keep up the incognito, and it won’t do for me to be 
left standing alone. I, also, will deny it.”’ 
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[He writes to the editor of The Trident. ] 


** Please include my name among those of the persons who have 
declined to allow themselves to be connected with the authorship of The 
Lion and the Lamb.” 


[Portion of an entry in the diary of Miss Harriet 
Crenshaw. |] 

“ T am sure J never had so much cause for feeling ashamed of myself 
as I have now. Without any fault of my own,so far as I can see. the 
authorship of a book which I never wrote has been attributed to me, 
and actuated partly by a feeling of pique, and partly, I am afraid, by 
vanity, I have allowed compliments upon the book to be paid to me. I did 
not say I wrote it, but I acted very much as a person would who had 
written it. These compliments are increasing every day, and I am now 
actually ashamed to admit that [am not the author. Of course, the 
truth will come out some time, and then how shall I feel? I ought to 
assert positively the truth ; but, although this would have been easy to 
do at first, it would be very difficult now, and I fear I have not the 
courage for it. I never felt so dreadful in my life,” 


[From a letter from Mr. Sparrow to a brother pub- 
lisher, retired from business, and now resident in 
Germany. | 

« Last night I had a very novel and interesting experience. I gave 
an evening reception, and my guests were, all of them, men and 
women in the literary line whose names have been connected with the 
authorship of The Lion and the Lamb, a copy of which I mailed to 
you, and which has proved a fortunate venture tome, There has been 
great curiosity to know who wrote the book, and it has been attrib- 
uted to nearly every person who is supposed capable of writing it. 
The real author keeps extremely shady, and has, indeed, publicly 
denied any connection with it, Some prominent writers have declined to 
have the authorship of the book fastened upon them, and a good many 
others, not so prominent, have beenanxious for the honor, My little joke 
was to introduce each guest to the others as the author of the book; and 
the result was very funny, some denying it as if it were a crime, others 
accepting the honor in ‘the most barefaced way, while the majority 
resorted to the dodge of appearing to tell a falsehood without actually 
doing so. On the whole, the lyin’ was most lambentable. (Excuse me 
tor spelling out the pun, but I know you like all labor-saving processes.) 
How they did pitch into me when they had a chance to doso! It was 
the jolliest evening I have had for a long time.” 


[Result of the above entertainment on the public 
mind. | 


After the matter had been pretty generally talked 
about in literary circles, it came to be believed by 
nearly every one, excepting Mr. Henderson Lloyd, 
that Mr. Sparrow himself was the author of the book, 
and therefore that worthy publisher not only received 
the greater part of the profit, but all the credit of 
the work.—Frank R. Stockton in The Century. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


AN INLAND VoyAGE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
16mo, 261 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written several 
books during the past few years, but until the New 
Arabian Nights appeared his work did not attract the 
attention it deserved. The originality of that book, 
its cleverness, and, above all, the fact that people 
talked about it, turned general attention to the author ; 
and a very small amount of attention proved that we 
had in English a new prose writer whose works were 
good enough to have a place in literature. Mr, Ste- 
venson’s style is his own, and it has a charm which in 
certain novels pleases us more than that of any other 
contemporary writer whom we can remember. It is 
free from anything like hurry or excitement ; itis, per- 
haps, a trifle lazy ; but there is plenty of vigor under- 
neath the superficial repose. He writes, in short, asa 
gentleman and a good fellow talks over a cigar when 
he has dined well. He has ideas, too. You cannot 


| read a dozen pages of his writing without finding as 
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GREAT ARTISTS. 
GHIBERTI AND DONATELLO. By Leander Scott. The 
Great Artists’ Series. 12mo, 10g pp. Luca DELLA 
RopBiA. By Leander Scott. The Great Artists’ 


Series. 1I2mo, 114 pp. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, each, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


To this interesting series of biographies Mr. Scott con- 
tributes a useful handbook upon Ghiberti and Dona- 
tello. Not confining himself, however, to the title 
names, he speaks with discrimination of their forerun- 
ners, the Pisani-Niccola and Giovanni, the scholars of 
Niccola and their followers. 

This leads naturally to the Renaissance of Sculp- 
ture in Florence, and to Ghiberti, who, although not 
to be regarded as a sculptor pure and simple, gave 
great impulse to the art. 

This convenient little volume records briefly the 
history of the great work of this master, the Baptistery 
Doors, mentions his principal associates in that labor 
of so many years, and tells of his honors and his 
rivals. 


Although Ghiberti gave an impetus to sculpture, he | 


was impressing upon it a pictorial character not strictly 
its own, and it was left for Donatello, by his better 
appreciation of its limitations, to give it its legitimate 
direction and to lay the foundation of that splendid 
school which resulted finally in the works of Michel 
Angelo. 


The writer gives, in a condensed form, a good cata- | 


logue of Donatello’s chief works, where they are to be 
found, for whom executed, and calls attention to their 
beauties and their weaknesses, thus making a really 
valuable handbook for the traveler or amateur. In 
closing the volume, he touches briefly on the illus- 
trious pupils of the great master. [Illustrations are 
given of the most important works mentioned, which 
are of interest principally as a key to the text. 


Luca della Robbia’s art, although questionable as 
sculpture, still possessed a charm and freshness of 
invention that met with a ready appreciation. The 
animation and grace of his lovely bas-reliefs made 
them so guickly popular that orders came in to him 
from all parts of the world; so great indeed was the 
demand, that he was obliged to take into partnership 
his two brothers, Ottaviano and Agostino di Duccio. 
These works were of glased terra cotta; the glased 
composed of litharge, antimony, and other minerals, 
and frequently colored. For durability it seems to 
surpass marble, as it is quite as hard, and preserves 
its color, which marble does not do. 

The organ-gallery in the Duomo at Florence, and 
the five bas-reliefs for the Campanile, are among his 
principal works in marble: after which he devoted 
himself to utilizing his clay models by the process of 
glasing above spoken of. The artist families of the 
fifteenth century, the Rossellini and the Majani, 
receive some attention ; but in the restricted limits of 
so small a work the author can give little more than 
the names and character of their most important 
productions. 

The chapter on. Benvenuto Cellini is peculiarly 
interesting on account of the curious and brilliant 
character of the artist. 

In the closing chapters, the Early Masters of Sienna 
are touched upon, with a short sketch of Niccolo 
Aretino, Jacopo della Quercia, and their pupils. 
Although small in dimensions, these books are valu- 
able, as chiefly a reliable index to the subjects of 
which they treat, and are likely to stimulate a desire 
for a larger inquiry into the art of that time.— 7he Art 
Interchange. 
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| exempt from some sharp criticisms. 
edition he has forestalled them all, and quite taken 


| than Jefferson and Webster. 
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MODERN PAINTERS. VOLUME II. 

MODERN PAINTERS. VOLUME II. Of Ideas of Beauty, 
and of the Imaginative Faculty. By John Rus- 
kin, LL.D. * Re-arranged and revised by the 
author. I2mo, 258 pp. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


It is quite unnecessary at this late day to write any 
words of praise of Ruskin's Modern Painters, and he 
has saved the critics the labor of uttering censure by 
being his own critic, and a more severe one than any 
other would venture to be. He had resolved, and so 
expressed himself, to reprint none of the work except 
what relates to natural history, and it was becoming 
both expensive and rare, so much so as to be an 
object to book-collectors. Happily, for reasons 
which he gives in the eighth number of Deucalion, his 
resolution was not, like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable, and we have here the second 
volume re-arranged and revised by his own hand. It 
is many years since it was first published—a series of 
essays without the responsibility of a name—and in 
the revision he says himself, that he has been filled 
with shame, not to say indignation, at the crude 


| opinions and presumptuous judgments of a mere 


youth. He not only confesses the fault, but, by way 
of punishment and atonement, he now leaves the 
work as it was written, with hardly the change of a 
word or a judgment. There are some alterations in the 
notes—some are omitted and some are shortened, but 
the text is the same. But when you come to read the 
new notes, which are enclosed in a parenthesis, you 
are astonished at the severity of his criticisms, and can 


| hardly believe that it is the author who is passing 


judgment on his own works; it is as if the surgeon 
was using his own scalpel upon himself. Dr. Ruskin 
has always had a world of admirers, but has not been 
In this revised 


the wind out of their sails; he should, by his truth 
and candor, make the critics his friends. It is nota 
little amusing to read his matured judgments upon 
his own early works, and to see how he winnows the 
chaff from the golden wheat. His revision has made 
the work more deeply interesting than it was in the 
first edition, and we are glad that the publishers have, 
in so handsome and yet cheap a farm, made a 
modern classic accessible to all admirers of Dr. John 
Ruskin, whose name is legion.— 7he Churchman, 


JEFFERSON AND WEBSTER. 


By John T. Morse. 16mo, 
351 pp. DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 16mo, 372 pp. American Statesmen 
Series. Sold by John Wanamaker, each, 95 cents ; 
by mail, $1.07. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


There are notin the long line of American statesmen, 
or what pass for statesmen in their day and genera- 
tion, two more interesting as well as instructive studies 
Both were leaders of 
their party; both were eminent for ability and char- 
acter that gave them a fame almost sure to survive 
long after the names even of most of their contempo- 
raries shall be forgotten ; and both, during their lives, 
had warmer friends and bitterer enemies than any 
other men of their time. But here the parallel ends. 
The contrasts between the men and their careers are 
far more striking than any similarities. Had Jeffer- 
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son never lived, the history of the United States would 
have been another history; had Webster never been 
born, it is difficult to believe that it would have made 
the slightest perceptible difference, gither one way or 
the other, in the destiny of his country. Jefferson 
made politics ; politics made Webster. Jefferson led 
generations; Webster led conventions. The ward 
politician of to-day, born thirty years after Jefferson 
died, is governed, or professes to be governed, by the 
principles Jefferson taught; already, barely thirty 
years after Webster's death, the young politician would 
be puzzled to answer, if asked, whether Webster ever 
had any principles that lasted him his own life-time. 
Jefferson was not so wedded to public life that he 
could not find contentment and even happiness in 
other pursuits ; yet his life as a public man was easily 
and almost uniformly successful, and abundantly 
satisfactory to himself. To Webster, public life was as 
the breath of his nostrils, yet all that it gave him was 
a mockery—apples that filled his mouth with ashes ; 
for all that he gained never did and never could bring 
him that which he strove for. Jefferson was almost 
irreligious, but severe in morals, temperate, continent, 
strict in money matters, considerate of the rights of 
men,and not insensible to human wretchedness. Web- 
ster was almost pious, but loose in the minor morali- 
ties, regardless (if not shameless) as to pecuniary ob- 
ligations, too fond of wine, heedless of the honor of 
women, and not in the least anxious to mend the 
world wherever it seemed to be out of joint. Yet 
Jefferson was only a man of talent, of an acute and ver- 
satile mind, with aspecial gift of letter-writing, and a 
peculiar aptness as a political leader, though wanting 
altogether the power to arouse enthusiasm as a public 
speaker. But Webster was a man of genius, a states- 
man, a great orator, the greatest, perhaps, this country 
has yet known, and of a personal presence which, by 
almost common consent, was pronounced as ‘ god- 
like.’’ Some of his orations have a permanent place in 
American literature; for some few things he did, 
touching the foreign relations of the country, he will 
long be remembered, and still more for many things 
that he said on more than one great public question ; 
sometimes, however, on one side and sometimes on 
the other, as it happened to influence the fortunes of 
Daniel Webster. The country, nevertheless, is not 
much the better nor is it much the worse foranything 
that he ever did or ever said. But the mark which 
Jefferson left is wideand deep; whether in the main 
it was most for good or evil is still an open and an 
interesting question, too wide to enter upon here. 

The treatment of their subjects is, in both these 
volumes, frank, able, and candid. Mr. Morse, it seems 
to us, thoroughly understands the character of Jeffer- 
son, his relation to his own time, and the influence he 
has had upon the history of the country. Nor is this 
faint praise, for Jefferson is still so living a presence 
among us, his influence is still so deeply felt, that it is 
not quite easy for an author to free himself from all 
bias, or even to cast aside all prejudice which might 
affect his judgment. This Mr. Morse has done, if he 
needed to do it, and has written the best and most 
impartial Life of Jefferson that has ever appeared. 
When it is considered that Mr. Lodge's Life of Webster 
is almost a contemporary narrative written in Mr. 
Webster’s home and among many of his surviving 
friends, it is to be admired for its fearlessness, 
even had it no other merit. But it has much 
other merit. The estimate of Webster is discrimi- 
nating, and whether it is not also always just 
is rather a question of opinion than of fact. Mr. 
Lodge has evidently given his subject most careful 
and candid study,and the picture he draws of the 
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rottenness and ruin of the endof a great career is only 
the more striking from the admiration he has for the 
stateliness and fair proportions of its prime. Mr. 
Webster's old friends will not agree with him; a 
younger generation will be open to instruction. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the book was not more 
carefully written, for its style is marred by frequent 
repetitions of thought and of statement, which seem to 
have become with the author an unconscious habit.— 
Sydney Howard Gay, in The Critic. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN OF To-Day. By Wilbur F. Crafts. 
I2mo, 263 pp., paper covers. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 22 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


This little book, Number go of the Standard Library, 
is worth being bound and put into the library for 
reference. Mr. Crafts, by letters and interviews, has 
obtained a large mass of information from prominent 
and truly successful men respecting the conditions of 
success. The special points inquired into are such 
as, Where was the boyhood spent? At work or in 
school? What are chief elements of success? What 
are chief causes of failure? Mr. Crafts has a peculiar 
talent for gathering curious, interesting, and instruc- 
tive information: and in addition to the direct answers 
to his questions he has collected a great mass of 
anecdote and information from biographical litera- 
ture. He is not, perhaps, as successful in generaliza- 
tion as in acquisition, and his book presents a little 
the appearance of merely classified material, but the 
material is valuable. We cordially recommend this 
little volume to all young men; for he must havea 
very poor intellectual digestive apparatus who does not 
get more than twenty-five cents’ worth of food out of 
this little monograph. It will be equally useful as a 
mine of illustration for the preacher and Sunday- 
school teacher. Such books are, in our judgment, 
better for that purpose than the dictionaries of illustra- 
tion. Heavy damages could be recovered from the 
publishers in libel suits by the men whose portraits 
disfigure this volume, for these pictures certainly tend 
to expose many if not most of the victims to public 
ridicule.-— Zhe Christian Union. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


FRoM GETTYSBURG TO THE RAPIDAN. The Army 
of the Potomac, July, 1863, to April, 1864. By 
Andrew A. Humphreys, Brigadier-General, Chief 
of Engineers, and Brevet Major-General, U.S.A., 
etc. 86 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 65 cents. 


The contents of this volume were intended to form 
the first part of Volume XII. of The Campaigns of 
the Civil War, but they were excluded from that vol- 
ume by its bulk. So says the author in his preface; 
and it may be observed that the exclusion of these 
chapters from General Humphreys’s account of the 
Virginia campaign of 1864 and 1865 can only be 
regarded as a mistake on the part of the publisher, 
not to be satisfactorily explained by any considera- 
tion of the bulk of a volume. The chapters which 
are thus awkwardly presented, though with no fault 
of the author, treat of General Lee's retreat from 
Gettysburg and Meade’s subsequent operations. 
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General Humphreys criticises the slow action of 
Meade during this period, while recognizing the 
strength of Lee’s position. The volume follows Lee’s 
retreat from the Shenandoah Valley and beyond the 
Rapidan, and shows how Meade’s attempt to surprise 
his antagonist and defeat him in detail failed through 
the mismanagement of the Third Corps at the critical 
moment. The demonstration of the Army of the 
Potomac against Lee to aid General Butler’s proposed 
attack upon Richmond is next described, and its fail- 
ure; and the volume ends with a brief account of 
Kilpatrick’s raid, in which that commander is severely 
censured for having allowed himself to be diverted 
from his attack on Richmond by a show of force 
which the facts prove to have been wholly illusory. 
Kilpatrick was ‘‘ bluffed’’ by a force of five hundred 
men who could not have been reinforced. He was 
within five miles of Richmond, and he really held 
that city in hishand. But he lacked nerve, and con- 
sequently he merits disgrace instead of glory. In 
the appendix General Humphreys gives the official 
correspondence relative to the extraordinary address 
said by the Confederates to have been found on the 
body of Colonel Dahlgren, who co-operated with 
Kilpatrick. So far as can be gathered from this cor- 
respondence, Kilpatrick and Meade distinctly failed 
to prove that Dahlgren did not prepare the address 
ascribed to him, though there certainly is no evidence 
that he ever issued it. The chapters are written in 
the clear and terse style of General Humphreys’s 
preceding work.—M. Y. Tribune. 


A FOOLISH VIRGIN. 


A Foo.LisH VirGIn, By Ella Weed. Franklin Square 
Library. 4to, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


The cracked bell had rung for supper, and as the 
boarders came down, one by one, they paused at the 
door to watch the steady, obstinate drip of the rain. 
The ladies shrugged their shoulders, and amid the 
clatter of knives and forks and country-shod waiters 
could be distinguished murmured plans for miracu- 
lous quantities of South Kensington botany and orni- 
thology, should the next day prove stormy. 

The long, low room which served as dining-room 
at the Walden farm-house was famous for its outlook, 
through shabby little windows, upon hills fading into 
hazy blue distances. 

At supper on a bright day the room was aglow with 
sunset glory, but to-night it was overspread with fune- 
real gloom, subduing in a measure the usual cheery 
gossip. 

At a round-table in the corner were a lady, three 
gentlemen, and a young girl. The lady was Mrs. 
Bryce, of Cincinnati, and one of the gentlemen was 
Mr. Bryce. They were the sort of husband and wife 
who would linger iong in the debatable ground 
assigned to young married people. 
still young enough to enjoy the mock dignity of 
matronizing ladies of her own age ; she was old enough 
to enjoy ‘‘Miss”’ from the shopmen. Mr. Bryce was 
very proud of his pretty wife, and, though by nature 
rather quiet and domestic, had cultivated the sort of 
manner known as “‘jolly,”” which passes very well as 
perpetual youth. 

The other men at the table were unmistakably 
“travelling gentlemen’’—not commercial tourists, 
but the men one meets on shipboard, at summer 
hotels, and in the “international novels.” 


| 


Mrs. Bryce was | 


The fifth member of the party, also from Cincinnati, 
was Miss Berta Masson, a school-girl, enjoying the 
privileges of Mrs. Bryce’s chaperonage. 

It was a very quiet party, and Berta’s kittenish 
sallies failed to call out anything more enthusiastic 
than an occasional “ Yes, yes, very good,” from Mr. 
Heath, who always did his duty, even in the most 
obstinate social dead-locks. After various vain at- 
tempts to dispel the dulness, Mrs. Bryce laid down her 
fork in playful despair. 

‘“Where is Miss Morgan? I shall not survive five 
minutes longer if the light of some cheerful counte- 
nance does not fall upon me.” 

‘‘Let me save you!” said a cheery voice from the 
door-way, and amid a little bustle of welcome, like the 
‘‘soft music which introduces you the heroine,” a 
young lady blazing in scarlet took the vacant place 
between Mr. Heath and Mr. Bryce. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Morgan,” began Mr. Halliday, ‘you 
shall never persuade me that this tardiness was an 
accident. You know you have been waiting at your 
door until you felt sure we should appreciate your 
tableau.”’ 

‘‘ Charming, charming, Miss Elinor!’’ laughed Mr. 
Bryce, with the hilarity which was his vé/e. ‘‘Charm- 
ing! Those gorgeous red ribbons are a capital sub- 
stitute for our usual sunset. Excellent; isn’t it, 
Mary ?” 

Mary, thus appealed to, smiled a chaperonish 
approval. All of these pretty things Miss Morgan 
received with an adorable blush, which proved her not 
quite compliment-hardened, although she could not 
have been entirely unused to admiration. She was 
pretty, perhaps something more, with a complexion so 
charmingly changeful that it almost acquired expres- 
sion. She was really lovely to-night, in soft, black 
draperies, with a bold use of some vivid red. 

‘Is red New York deep mourning for the departure 
of friends, Miss Morgan ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Halliday; it is the very desolation of 
woe.” 

“‘Did you see the man about the trunks, Max?” 
broke in, most unfeelingly, Mr. Heath. 

“* How brutal you are, Heath, with your trunks and 
stages! The truth is, Mrs. Bryce, Heath thinks I am 
basely plotting a desertion at the last moment. He 
knows how I am rent with grief at this end to our 
charming two weeks in the mountains, and he doesn’t 
believe I’m making the proper effort to get away. I 
positively refuse to be harrowed for twenty-four 
hours before the actual farewells, Isn’t he cruel?” 

‘‘Well,” said Mrs. Bryce, ‘‘I’m sure I am very 
sorry you young people must say your ‘ good-byes’ in 
the parlor instead of by the light of the moon. I used 
to enjoy the moon when I was young.” 

Mrs. Bryce’s bait was successful; and Mr. Heath, 


who always stood ready with a fine selection of proper, 


kind things to say, assured Mrs. Bryce that if she 
no longer loved to ‘‘see the pale moon,” she must 
find a better reason than the implied sere and yellow 
leaf. 

No one who does not know how people crowd into 
New England farm-houses can understand what a 
treasure was the Walden House. 

North Cranmere is fairest of fair mountain homes, 
with perpetual delight of peaceful valleys and blue 
hills. There were charming excursions in various 
directions; there was a railroad station within easy 
driving distance; and there was compensation for 
little rooms and steep staircases in the table, famous 
for a daintiness and variety by no means character- 
istic of the New England summer boarding-house. 

There was, of course, a Lenten congregation effect 
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in the vast numbers of ladies everywhere. The house 
had been enlivened for a fortnight by the Cincinnati 
Damon and Pythias. They had been college chums, 
had very much the same business and social life, 
snubbed each other's flames, spent their summer 
holidsys in traveling and confidence, and their win- 
ters in business and reticence. Mr. Halliday always 
seemed the more important of the two, although it 
would be hard to tell why. He was called distin- 
guished-looking, which meant, of course, that he af- 
fected the true-born American-Englishman. Atthirty- 
two he believed himself 4/asé, but the truth was, he 
enjoyed life like a boy of twenty. In his conversation 
there lurked reminiscences of a loved and lost, but in 
real life this ghost seemed very easily exorcised. He 
had half persuaded himself into a belief in this ficti- 
tious past, and it gave to his intercourse with women 
of all ages a tender melancholy, which was the dan- 
gerous weapon in his armory. 

His friend and admirer, Heath, was quieter, less 
given to high-art flirtation, more susceptible; a man 
whose business was pleasure, and whose pleasures 
were a trifle business-like. He took life au grand 
sévrieux in away perpetually amusing to Halliday. 
Halliday once said of him, ‘‘ Now, if Heath wanted to 
be thought well up on Chinese music, instead of 
cramming on tom-toms and stretching his informa- 
tion over a month of dinners, he would go to Pekin, 
study for three years, then come home and sing one 
song perfectly—and never give us an encore, if we 
went on our knees for it.” 

This was really Heath. He knew no small way of 
pretending to know things. He either knew accu- 
rately, modestly, or he was bluntly ignorant. His 
uncompromising honesty in even the most trifling mat- 
ters was often at open warfare with the somewhat pre- 
cise courtesy prompted by his kind heart. He could 
not understand Halliday’s irresponsible attitude. The 
most important affairs became trifles to Halliday after 
the novelty had a little worn off; to Heath every 
trifle seemed worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion. 

They had accepted Mrs. Bryce’s invitation to stop 
at North Cranmere before going to Mount Desert. 
She wished them to meet Miss Morgan, whom the 
coming winter would see at home in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bryce had taken as a partner in his thriving 
manufacturing business Mr. Edward Morgan, of 
New York, who for some years had had charge of a 
branch house in that city. Mr. Morgan’s bachelor 
establishment was to be presided over by his sister. 
As a friendship between Mr. Bryce and Miss Morgan 
was considered a consummation devoutedly to be 
wished, the summering together at North Cranmere 
was designed to bring about this desired result. 

Miss Morgan was a young lady with a liberal edu- 
cation on her hands, as duly set forth on a Vassar 
sheepskin with the dust of not quite three months 
upon it. With even more than an ordinary NewYork 
ignorance of all beyond its sacred precincts, and with 
a deep sense of responsibility due her Alma Mater, 
she was eagerly looking forward to this opportunity 
for showing that, even in the distant West, the domes- 
tic and social graces may gain an added lustre from 
the discipline of a college life. 

Miss Elinor Morgan had theories—troops of them. 
She entertained Mir. Halliday greatly with her stores 
of worldly wisdom, delivered with the most charming 
ignorance of real life. 

She might have been brought up in a convent, for 
all she knew of the world. 

Halliday had never seen a pretty ‘‘ blue stocking ”’ 
before, and he thought he liked them, provided their 
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eyes were blue too. He used to tease her a great deal 
about her reading. (It was the summer when Boston 
and Vassar girls went walking about with a copy of 
The New Republic.) He set various traps for her, 
but he could not make herconfess to any easier fiction 
than Daniel Deronda. He had plunged head over 
heels into an intimacy, and had made plans ten deep 
for the coming winter. 

Evening after evening Heath smiled as he saw the 
two enjoying the seclusion of the porch, but he 
checked the smile, with a serious look, as he said to 
himself, 

‘Miss Morgan is too nice for this. 

Heath always said this of the girls with whom Hal- 
liday was falling in love. It was his tribute to his 
friend's power. 


UP FROM THE CAPE. 


Up From THECAPE. 16mo, 252 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 
MYSELF. 


I had just graduated from the Latin School. 

It was July, and the house was to be closed. 
Father and mother were going to the Hotel Welles- 
ley for the rest of the summer. This was arranged 
for father’s sake. He must be in Boston daily and at 
work. Money must be made, else how were all the 
expenses of a house on the Back Bay to be met? It 
did not seem quite right—there was always a summer 
rest for each member ofthe family but for father. 

Father was forty-two years of age. He was gray. 
There was a care-worn look on his face always. He 
constantly talked of investments and stocks; he was 
always in a state of feverish anxiety. He seemed to 
have no time for recreation, little for thinking on the 
subjects of life outside of his business, and as little 
for the enjoyment of nature and the pleasures that 
come from the cultivation of spiritual thought and 
life. 

I ventured to say to him oneday : 

‘‘Uncle Eben, who lives on the Cape, is sixty-five 
years old, and yet you look older than he.” 

‘Eben never had any ambition. He is more con- 
tented with ten thousand dollars than I am with one 
hundred thousand dollars. He just reads religious 
books, goes to church, and roams about the woods 
and pastures like a cow-boy.” 

“But he seems happy. He is very intelligent, and 
has good health. He looks like a young man, and 
I wish you had less care and did not grow old so 
fast.”’ 

“Tt can’t be helped; it can’t be helped. It is our 
American life, my boy. It did not use to be so, when 
the country was new and people were more inde- 
pendent and democratic; but things have changed. 
Life isa fever. Your Uncle Eben may be wiser than I, 
after all, but I am launched ona rushing stream, and 
I must go on with the tide.”’ 

I was touched at this frank confession. One of my 
older brothers was studying abroad; another was 
idling at Newport; their expensive habits were com- 
pelling father to be more ambitious in his business 
schemes, increasing his anxieties and the number of 
his gray hairs. 

My sister Carrie came into the room where we were 
sitting—father and I—and said: 
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“ Jeff, have you decided where you will take your | 
| leading me at chance times, with certain agreeable, 


vacation ?”’ 


“Yes, partly ; so far as this. I shall go where it | 


will make father as little expense as possible.” 
“Jeff, you are a noble boy,” said father. 
‘‘ Thank you.”’ I saw tears in his eyes. 


“Carrie, let us go down on the Cape, and spend July | 


and August with Uncle Eben and Aunt Desire.” 

‘“‘ Agreed, Jeff. I always liked Uncle Eben—and 
Aunt Desire—well, she is a character.” 

“‘T am sick of all this straining after show and 


effect ; all this slavery to stylish living ; all of this aping | 


Europeans in dress, politics, religion, music and art, 
and | would like to spend a few weeks in a home of 
true republican simplicity.” 

‘Why, Jeff!’ said father, the faint light of a smile 
overspreading his features. ‘‘ How in the world, in 
the present state of society, did such a thought ever 
come to you?”’ 

“For whom did you name me? 

‘For whom? Why, Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson.” 

“So I have been told. I have been reading the 
life of Thomas Jefferson, and I think it would be a 
right good plan for American society to return to his 
simple, democratic principles. I am sick of snobs 
and second-hand Americans. Uncle Eben agrees 


with me. Won't we have a good time talking politics | 


and telling stories under the trees,—Uncle Eben, 
Carrie and I?” 

“And your Aunt Desire? Don’t forget her,’ said 
father, laughing, and dropping the Stock Reporter 


life. My chief amusement was billiards, and this was 


but profitless companions, to the bar. A reading of 
the life of Thomas Jefferson, on account of my name, 
had somewhat interested me in the early principles 
and simple habits of American society a century ago. 
This experience had given me a certain respect for 
Uncle Eben’s primitive opinions and manner of 
living, and had made pleasant to my imagination a 
long summer vacation on the Cape. 





NOTES. 


The brightest story of the summer is A Foolish 
Virgin, a late issue in the Franklin Square Library. 


| The author, Miss Ella Weed, of Newburg, New York, 
is one of the cleverest of the many clever young 


into his lap. ‘‘ Yes, your Uncle Eben can talk, and | 


what he don’t know about everything your Aunt 
Desire can tell him. Yes, yes; his home is one of 
‘true republican simplicity.’ Glad you're going, Jeff. 
And you, Carrie. You certainly will have all of my 
good wishes.” 

And so it was decided that we should go down to 


the old family home, Carrie and I, We would study | 
local history with Uncle Eben; we would get | 


Aunt Desire to relate to us the old-time stories of 
provincial days. Uncle Eben was a famous story- 
teller, too, but rather historical and heavy. For a 


women Vassar numbers among her alumni. 

83,000 copies of Miss Ida Waugh’s Holly Berries 
have been published. 20,000 of these have been 
made in parts, with paper covers, and can be had for 
a few cents each. Miss Waugh is the most success- 
ful of all the artists who have followed in the wake of 
Kate Greenaway. Both she and Miss Blanchard 
who writes the pretty verses for Holly Berries and 
Miss Waugh’'s other books, are Philadelphians. 

Donal Grant is the title of a new book by George 
MacDonald to be issued this month by D. Lothrop & 
Co., who also announce a new “‘ Pansy "’ book. 

Bible Heartsease will make a companion volume 
to the dainty little Bible Forget-me-nots. The latter, 
though appearing with the imprint of A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, is made by Marcus Ward & Co. Mr. 
Randolph had the foresight to secure the whole edi- 
tion when it was issued last year. 

The perennial popularity of the writings of Frances 
Ridley Havergal is so marked, and nowhere more so 
than in Philadelphia, that we are obliged to record 
almost monthly some new edition of her writings. 


| This time it is the little devotional books that call for 


story spiced with point and provincialism, I have | 


known no equal to Aunt Desire. 

Then, when the August days began to mellow 
towards fall, we would go to the historic camp meeting 
at the Vineyard. 

Uncle Eben himself was a Methodist ; a broad one. 
The reading of Swedenborg, Emerson, and some of 
the best books of modern science had widened his 
mental horizon to such an extent as to make Aunt 
Desire tremble for his orthodoxy. But when Uncle 
Eben was a boy, the good orthodox people of the 
town had compelled the Methodists to pay taxes to help 
support theirchurch. The Methodists protested; repre- 
sented themselves as a persecuted people, and grew. 
At last they quite outnumbered their orthodox breth- 
ren, and then, acting upon the latter's own rule, they 


voted them out of the church and took possession of 


it. Eben being a Jeffersonian Democrat in politics, 
sympathized with the Methodists in their struggle 


against “‘ taxation without representation,’ and united 


with them. Aunt Desire was a Methodist pure and 
simple, and had not been influenced by politics in her 
religious views. She used to declare in class meet- 
ings that she ‘“‘ never yet feared the face cf clay,” and 
our story will show that she continued in the same 
resolute state of mind after youthful curls had given 
place to cap borders. But Desire Endicott at heart 
was a very good woman. 

As for myself, I was in danger of following my 
brothers into purposeless, pleasure-seeking habits of 





mention. They come to us in attractive paper cov- 
ers, with silk fringe on the edges, after the fashion of 
the Golden Floral series of last year, but smaller. 





NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


FICTION. 


YOLANDE. By William Black. t12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 
zo cents. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. 


X.Y. Z. By Anna Katharine Green. 16mo, paper 
covers, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


His SECOND CAMPAIGN. Round Robin Series. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

HER SAILOR Love. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 
Transatlantic Series. 16mo, paper covers, 40 
cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


TEN TIMES ONEIS TEN. By Rev. E. E. Hale. New 
Edition. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
PRINCESS AMELIE. A Fragment of Autobiography. 

No Name Series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 
Up From THE Cape. A Plea for Republican Sim- 
plicity. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































BOOK 


| 
} 


TRAVEL. 


APPLETON'S GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES 
2 volumes. 
and 


AND CANADA. New Edition, revised. 
12mo. I—New England, Middle States 
Canada. II—Southern and Western 
Each, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


States. 


APPLETON’S NEW HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER RESORTS. 
New Edition, revised. 1I2mo, paper covers, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


LIFE ON 


THE MississipPI. By Mark Twain. 8vo, 
$2.90; by mail, $3.10. 
POETRY. 
Sonnets. By William Shakspere. Edited, with 


notes, by W. J. Rolfe. 16mo, 56 cents; by mail, 
63 cents. 

VENUS AND ADONIS, LUCRECE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By William Shakspere. Edited, with notes, by 
W. J. Rolfe. 16mo, 56 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Algernon C, Swinburne. 
$1.50. 


By. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, 
BIOGRAPHY. 


TWELVE AMERICANS: Their Lives and Times. By 
Howard Carroll. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. Famous 
Women Series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
RECENT WONDERS IN’ ELECTRICITY, ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING, MAGNETISM, 
Edited by Henry Greer. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


TELEGRAPHY, ETC. 
8vo, paper covers, 


MODERN PAINTERS. Volume _ II. 
Beauty and of the Imaginative 
John Ruskin, LL.D. 
$1.00. 


Of Ideas of 
Faculty. By 
I2mo, gocents; by mail, 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1684 Her Sailor Love. 
cents. 
Moonshine and Marguerites, by The Duchess, and Alice Dugdale 
by Anthony Trollope, 9 cents ; by mail, ro cents. 

The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. Thomas Hardy, 9 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 
Night and Morning. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 18 cents ; 
20 cents, 


Katharine S. Macquoid, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
1685 


1686 


1687 by mail, 


1693 Pique: A Tale of the English Aristocracy, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
321 The Brooklyn Bridge. W.C. Conant and Montgomery Schuyler, 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

The Romantiv Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
cents; by mail, ro cents. 

323 Aut Cesar aut Nihil, 

mail, 20 cents. 

324 The Senior Songman., 
mail, 20 cents. 
A Foolish Virgin, 


Thomas Hardy, 9 
Countess M, Von Bothmer, 18 cents; by 
3y the Author of St. Olaves, 18 cents ; by 


Ella Weed, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


128 Money. Lord Lytton, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
129 In Peril of His Life. Gaboriau, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
130 India. Max Muller, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


131 Jets and Flashes, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


A NEWPORT AQUARELLE. 


PRINCESS AMELIE. 






NEWS. 


132 Moonshine and Marguerites. 
10 cents, 
133 Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Anthony Trollope, Part I., 14 cents; 
by mail, 15 cents. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Anthony Trollope, Part II., 14 cents ; 
by mail, 15 cents. 

134 Ardens. A. Mary F. Roberts, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
5 The Tower of Percemont. George Sand, 18 cents; by mail, 

20 cents, 
Yolande. William Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
7 Cruel London. Joseph Hatton, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
The Gilded Clique. Gaboriau, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Pike County Folks. E. H. Mott, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens,g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
Henry Esmond. Thackeray, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
2 Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, William Black, 18 cents; by 

mail, 20 cents. 
3 Denis Duval. W.M. Thackeray, 9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Dickens, Part I., 14 cents 
15 cents. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Dickens, Part II., 14 cents 
mail, 15 cents. 
145 Ivanhoe. Scott, Part I., 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Ivanhoe. Scott, Part II., 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
White Wings. Wm. Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
The Sketch Book, Washington Irving, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents. 


The Duchess, 9 cents; by mail, 


; by mail, 


by 


148 Catherine. W.M. Thackeray, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
149 Janet’s Repentance. George Eliot, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents 
150 Barnaby Kudge. Charles Dickens, Part I., 14 cents; by mail, 
15 cents. 
Barnaby Rudge. Charles Dickens. Part II., 14 cents; bymail, 
15 cents. 


151 Felix Holt. 
152 Richelieu. 
153 Sunrise. 


George Eliot, 18 cents ; 
Lord Lytton, g cents ; 
William Black. Part I,, 


by mail, 20 cents. 
by mail, 10 cents. 
14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


Sunrise. William Black. Part II., 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 

154 Tour of the World in 80 Days, Jules Verne, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

155 Mysteries of Orcival. Emile Gaboriau, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

156 Lovel, the Widower. W. M. Thackeray, 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

158 David Copperfield. Charles Dickens, Part I., 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 
David Copperfield. Charles Dickens, Part II.,18 cents; by 


mail, 20 cents. 
Rienzi. 


Lord Lytton, PartI , 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Rienzi. 


Lord Lytton, Part II., 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 


Famous Women Series: 
MARY LAMB, By Anne GILcHRIST. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Already Published. 
GEORGE ELIOT, .. By MATHILDE BLIND. 
EMILY BRONTE, 
GEORGE 


. By Mary Rosinson. 
SAND, .. By Berra THomas. 


Nearly Ready. 
MARGARET FULLER, By Juuia Warp 
Howe. 


A New Society Novel. 
Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Destined to be widely read, this very bright picture of Newport life 


The Last No Name, 


of to-day. 


Price, $1.00 


“One of the very cleverest novels issued in this widely popular 


series,”’ 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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Early Autumn Publications 
of 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York, and 
18 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


3y the author of “‘ The Leavenworth Case,”’ 


ee Ee ae Now Reapy. Paper, 25 cents. 


The Hudson Library. 


Printed in large, readable type, and issued every Saturday, at the 
uniform price of 20 cents each, or $10 per year. 

1. Lady Beauty; or Charming to Her Latest Day. 
By Alan Muir. Now ready. 

. Uncle Jack's Executors. By Annette Lucille 
Noble. Now ready. 

3. Mademoiselle Bismarck. By Henri Rochefort. 
Now ready. 

4. A Stranded Ship. By L. Clarke Davis. Now 


ty 


ready. 
5. Mother Molly. By Frances Mary Peard. Now 
ready. 


6. Eunice Lathrop, Spinster. By Annette Lucille 
Noble. Now ready. 

7. The Amazon. By Franz Dinglestedt. Now ready. 

8. Six to One: a Nantucket Idyl. By a new writer. 
Now ready. 

g. Madame de Stiel: an Historical Novel. By 
Amely Bolte. Now ready. 

10. A Man’s a Man for a’ That. Ready August rith. 

11. Blindpits. Ready August 18th. 

12. At the Eleventh Hour. By Annie Edwardes. 
Ready August 25th. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR AUGUST—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. 


w~- 


2.50 a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


roc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipz Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipk Awakg has reached 
its present high position.””— Christian Standard and Home Fournai. 


*« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation Told in simple language, adapted 
to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 


One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 

Catalogue Price, ; ; ‘ ° ° ° 
THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLORS, 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, f 50 cents 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, 


For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success. 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
College, selected by the College Faculty. Everything possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of the boarding pupils. 

The price for board and tuition, including heating md lights, is 
$350 for the school year— $200 to be paid at entrance, and $150 the first of 
February. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year. 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors. Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen. 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two. two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February 1st; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
year. The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 
will be received at Wellesley College without further examination. 


$1.00 


50 cents, 


Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 


J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D, D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Geo. H. Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, Wellesley, Mass 

Alice E. Freeman, Ph, D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


Mass. 


Mrs, Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Sauveur School of A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


Languages. Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 













1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Third Year. PIANOS by 
—— Weber, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Hallet & Davis Co., 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., Ivers & Pond Co., 
Taught by the Natural Method. Non Eneat Co. Co., 
FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. C. C. Briggs & Co. 


French Lectures Weekly. 
ORGANS by 
George Woods & Co., 


Numerous Conversation Classes 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 
> \W > 
Reopens October 1,188 = eam 
Pp 4 3- Taylor & Farley, 
For all particulars apply to the Principal, Miller & Co., 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL,LL.D. | A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 


Published monthly on the first of the month. 
| P1ANos is probably the largest in the city. 


‘TERMS, 92.00 PER YEAR, SINGLE COPIES 90 CENTS, 













a eS af 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 
Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. ‘ 
Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 
In OrGans, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
| the best at the price in the city. 
Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 







PEDAL ORGANS 






For organ students in variety. 






Send for Circulars, or call on 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions; AG, CLEMMER & CO., 


received by Cleicadlias 
stn * 
JOHN WANAMAKER, ee ee 
Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Points 


to 


Recommend 


CLARK’S 


BOOK NEWS. 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


OF NEw YORK. 


F. S. Winston, President. 


MILE-END «., Assets Over 


Spool Cotton. | 


95 


‘Millions of Dollars. 


Great Strength, 
Smoothness, 
Elasticity, 


Freedom from knots, 


and 


Exquiste colors. 


NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 


Sold everywhere. | 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE is a company well known 
throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more 
than 105,000 policies in force, and at least half a million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest 
in its prosperity and success. Itis the oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in the 
world. Therates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policiesare of the sim- 
plest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 


| calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written 
| on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for support should insure his life for their benefit. 


All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest 
possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


Bates & Lambert, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 

By Stepniak, formerly 
With a Preface by 

1 vol,, 12mo, $1.25. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 
editor of Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty). 
Peter Lavroff. Translated from the Italian, 

«In these pages,”’ says the New York 7imes, “we see around us in 
flesh and blood the shadowy personages who have hitherto been to us 
mere phantoms stalking through mysterious gloom. We assist at their 
little banquets of salt fish and bacon, eaten dagger in belt and revolver 
in hand, We hear their passwords and see their cabalistic signals. We 
watch them digging in cold and wet and darkness, the fatal mine upon 
which hung the destiny of Russia. The history of a great popular 
movement by one who has taken part init is always interesting, and 
doubly so when the movement is one which, like Nihilism, has at once 
excited and tantalized for years the world’s curiosity. Few men could 
be fitter for such a task than the ex-editor of the leading Nihilist jour- 


nal,” 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL, AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


By Srpney Lanier. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2, 


“* No one can fail to be enlightened and entertained in a very eminent , 


degree by these thoughtful, earnest, intelligent lectures upon the Eng- 
lish novelist.”"-— Chicago Journal, 
TIGER LILY AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs. Jutta ScHayer. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 
Mrs, Schayer is a finished and charming writer, and the clever tales 
which are contained in this dainty volume are among the best short 
stories which have appeared tor many aday,. 


LAND AND LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Wm. Gopwin Moopy, 1 vol., rzmo, $1.50 


‘* The author brings to the discussion of these great problems rare 
intelligence and a large amount of statistical information, The book is 
a valuable contribution to laborand land literature.”—Adbany Argus. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 

By AnprEw CARNEGIE, 1 volume, 8vo, with an artotype illustra- 
tion, $2. 

“Those who have read William Black's celebrated novel, ‘The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’—which suggested this famous ride— 
may have some idea of the fresh, lively, breezy interest of this vol- 
ume,.”’— Boston Home Journal. 

A NEW POPULAR EDITION, 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 

By Greorcre W. Carnie. Part 1. Madame Delphine—Cafe des Exiles 
—Belles Demoiselles Plantation, Part II. ‘ Posson Jone”— 
Jeanah Poquelin—’Tite Poulette—’Sieur George—Madame Deli- 
cieuse. 16mo, paper, each complete, 30 cents, 

*« There is an exquisite flavor in Mr, Cable’s work which we find in 
the work of noother recent American writer—a sense of simplicity and 
tenderness and pathos, which only genius in its happiest moods could 
impart,.”—V, Y, Mail and Express. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
In three duodecimo volumes, uniform in style, with the series ‘‘ Cam- 


paigns of the Civil War,” containing maps and diagrams prepared 
under the direction of the author. Price per volume, $1, 


1. THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. By 
Proressor J. Russert Sorey, U.S, Navy. 

2. THE ATLANTIC COAST. By REAR-ADMIRAL 
Daniet AMMEN, U.S. Navy. 

3. THE GULF AND INLAND WATERS. 


ComMMANDER A, T. MAHAN, U.S. Navy. 


By 


GENERAL HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOK: 
GETTYSBURG TO THE RAPIDAN. 
The Army of the Potomac from July, 1263, to March, 1864. By Andrew 
A. Humphreys, Brevet Major-General, U.S. A., etc, 1 vol., r2mo, 
75 cents, 
The retreat of Lee from Pennsylvania, followed by Meade, and the 


various strategic operations of both armies prior to the final campaign 
of the Army of the Potomac, have never up to this time been satisfac- 


torily described, 


*,*These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail 


upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE LITERARY SENSATION. 
Six Editions sold in advance of Publication, 


Though One Administration. 


By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


A wonderfully powerful and interesting story of modern life and 
political intrigues in Washington, full of dramatic intensity and vivid 
portraiture, The sales of this romance of our republican court cir- 
cles have been astonishing. 

‘* The story is fascinating.” —Utica Herald. 

‘*As a piece of powerful narrative writing and society story it 
abounds in choice ideas and written pictures.’’— Knickerbocker. 

“* Bertha is a remarkable study of the charming, witty lady of the 
world, ‘ Through One Administration’ is sure to make a great sensa- 
tion.”"— Phila. Press. 

** As a study of Washington life, dealing largely with what might be 
called social politics, it is certainly asuccess. As a society novel, it is 
indeed quite perfect ; for while full justice is done to the frivolity and hol- 
lowness of society, and to the fatal effect upon the sweetest and brightest 
natures of too much society, there is shown delicate appreciation of the fair 
and noble side of the social culture which both springs from and devel- 
ops loftiness of nature and generosity of soul. An exceedingly good 
point in the book is the justice done to those who appear to be ‘ very 
light.’ "°— Zhe Critic (New York). 

* The book is comparable with Mr. Henry James’ ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady’ rather than with ‘Democracy.’ The method of analysis, the 
attention to details, and the briliancy and cleverness displayed in the 
conversations constantly recall Mr. James’ well-known manner, and his 
characters have perhaps suggested something to Mrs. Burnett. Her 
characters, like his, surprise the reader by their extraordinary quick- 
ness in guessing half-hidden meanings, and have another point of resem- 
blance in their tendency to an excessive refinement of sensitiveness, 
The pathetic power which Mrs. Burnett showed so fully in ‘ That Lass 
0’ Lowrie’s’ is exhibited in many a touching scene in her new story, 
which is only to be found fault with because it is too touching.’’— Zhe 
Athenawum (London). 


The New Round-Robin Novel: 


His Second Campaign. 


16mo, $1.00. 


A very charming and original story of a remote valley of northern 
Georgia, called “ ‘I'he Pocket,’ with its impoverished Southern aristo- 
crats, Georgia “‘crackers,’’ ex-guerilla ‘‘ moonshiners,”’ and intrusive 
Chicago Yankees. Readers of “*‘ Homoselle’’ and ‘‘ A Tallahassee Girl’” 
need not be reminded of the rare merit and delightsomeness of the 
Round-Robin Southern stories. 


American Guide-Books. 


** These books contain everything which the traveler wants to know, 
in precisely the shape he wants to have it.’”’—Boston Journa/, 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to get the largest 
possible amount of information and pleasure out of a summer 
Journey. 


NEW ENGLAND. MARITIME PROVINCES, 
MIDDLE STATES. WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Bound in flexible red cloth, Scores of maps 
$1.50 each. 


“‘ The Osgood Guide-Books are much the best we have ever had in 
this country, and they can challenge comparison with Baedeker’s, 
which are the best in Europe. The volume devoted to the White 
Mountains is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.””-—New York 
Tribune. 

** We have not only read these books with delight and studied them 
with profit in the seclusion of thelibrary, but we have traveled with them 
and by them on the sea and land. At every point they meet you with 
just the facts you wish to know ; they repeat to you the old legend asso- 
ciated with this locality ; they tell you the story of the battle fought 
there; they hum to you the song, or murmur the lines in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become memorable. A 
condensed literature of great variety and richness is stored up within 
their pages. ‘They are simply indispensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them have omitted 
really the most important part of theirequipment.”—Literary World. 


400 to 500 pp. each. 


Revised and Enlarged in 1883. 


The Maritime Provinces. 


‘* By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, and impartiality, 
it is likely to take the place of all other guides or hand-books of Can- 
ada which we know of.”’"— Quebec Chronicle. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
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Choice and Artistic Books. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


From Shakespeare's ‘‘ As You Like It.” Illustrated by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, 

and Shirlaw. This familiar extract from Shakespeare, containing seven scenes in the life of man, is here 

resented tothe public with the best artistic skill of seven American artists. SMALL QUARTO EDITION. 

llustrations engraved by Juengling, French and others. Bound in cloth, extra gilt, alligator, and in tree 

calf. ARTISTS’ EDITION, Photogravures from the original paintings. Bound in cloth, extra gilt, alli- 

gator. and in vellum. EpiTIoN DE Luxe. Uniform with Zaition de Luxe of “Gray's Elegy.” Edition 
imited to 250 copies. Bound in Eton style. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. By LAURENCE STERNE. Handsomely illustrated with 12 full-page photo- 
gravures, and 220 drawings in the text, by Maurice Leloir. Large quarto, extra cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $10.00. Illuminated vellum covers, $10.00. Half morocco, Eton style, $12.00. Tree calf, $18.00. 


THE WAGONER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


A Poem of the Days of '76. By T. BUCHANAN READ. Illustrated by the best American artists. Crown 8vo. 
Bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, alligator ; also in tree calf. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. New Edition. 


An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By THoMAs Gray. Artists’ Edition. Small 4to, illustrated with 
22 original drawings on wood by the best American artists. Extra cloth, gilt, alligator and full tree'calf, 


extra. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 


A Dictionary of Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Prov- 
erbs, etc. From Writers of All Ages and Both Hemispheres. Illustrated. Red line, crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, half calf. 12Mo EDITION, extra cloth ; also in extra cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ENCHIRIDION OF WIT. 


The Best Specimens of English Conversational Wit. Uniform with ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion.”” Small 
quarto, bound in extra cloth, vellum ; also in half morocco, gilt top. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 


A story. By UNCLE LAWRENCE, author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.”” Profusely illustrated with 
over 50 handsome engravings specially adapted to the text. Royal quarto, extra cloth, gilt. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. 


The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Flavius Josephus. Edited by WILLIAM SHEPARD. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Illustrated. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
















CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Edition de Luxe. 


With 12 superb photogravures from original drawings | 


by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. Expressly executed 
for this work, and reproduced by Messrs. Goupil 
& Co., of Paris, in the highest style of the art. 
The work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made 
paper, and the text is tastefully printed in red 
and black. A series of original drawings has 


been executed to serve as ornamental headings | 


and initials, each drawing being an exquisite work 

of art. Folio. Price, $25.00. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
DICKENS. 

Containing six plates from the original drawings, by 
Frederick Barnard, reproduced in photogravure 
and printed by Goupil & Co., Paris, on India paper. 
Size, 20 by 14%. In portfolio, $7.50. The sub- 
jects are: 

The Two Wellers, 

Mr. Pecksniff, 

Little Nell and Her Grandfather, 

Rogue Riderhood, 

Caleb Plummer and His Blind Daughter, 
Mr. Peggotty. 


ATALA. 


By CHATEAUBRIAND. ‘Translated by James Spence 
Harry. From Firmin Didot’s edition of the Vis- 
count’s works. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
Introduction by Edward J. Harding. In one hand- 
some quarto volume. Extra cloth, full gilt, $5.00; 
full morocco, extra, $10.00. 

The publishers have brought to their aid the high- 
est typographical and artistic skill. Paper, presswork, 
and binding are worthy of the heartiest praise. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical, and Pictorial. Edited by the 
Rev. Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S., with upwards of 150 
illustrations. Quarto. Extra cloth, beveled 
boards, full gilt, $5.00. 








LITTLE FOLKS. 


New volume for this year. Containing nearly 500 
pictures, many full page, with chromo frontispiece ; 
over 400 pages, double lithographed cover in ten 
colors, $1.25; cloth, full gilt sides, $1.75. 

“ ‘Little Folks’ surpasses all competitors for thor- 
ough-going fun and real interest.’""—ev, C. H. Spur- 
geon, in the Sword and Trowel. 

“If any reader wishes to make his children happy, 
let him procure ‘ Little Folks.’’’"— Zhe Bookseller 


BO - PEEP. 


New volume for this year. An elegant quarto volume 
intended especially for the youngest of readers. 
Its hundreds of pictures appeal especially to juve- 
nile fancies, and the sketches and rhymes are 
carefully adapted to youthful capacities. The text 
is in easy words and large type. Bound in elegant 
lithograph cover, in ten colors. Price, $1.00; 
extra cloth, gold and colored inks, $1.50. 


HITHER AND THITHER; 


Or, GooD TIMES FOR PAPA’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 

By Mary D. Bring, author of “Jingles and Joys for 
Wee Girls and Boys,” “ Four Little Friends; or, 
Papa’s Daughters in Town,” etc. An elegant 
quarto volume of 256 pages, with over 60 illustra- 
tions by the best American and English artists. 
Bound in double lithographic cover, done in nine 
colors, $1.25; in extra cloth, full gilt and colored 
inks, $1.75. 


| THE DUNCANS ON LAND AND SEA. 


By Kate TANNATT Woops, author of “ Toots and 
His Friends,” ‘‘ Twice Two,” etc. Over 70 illus- 
trations. 304 pages, quarto, elegant lithographic 
cover, done in 1o colors, $1.25; extra cloth, gold 
and colored inks, $1.75. 


THE CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS. 


Their Homes, their Schools, their Playgrounds. With 
many original illustrations. Extra cap, quarto, 
cloth, $2.00. 

“In the pleasant chapters which form this volume 
will be found a narrative of the every-day life and 
pursuits of children in other lands.” 





We have added this season nearly ONE HunpRED NEw Vo umEs, many of which are by 
AMERICAN as well as English authors, and include the simple Alphabet Book for the youngest 


child as well as the sumptuous Art Book for the lover of fine illustrated works. 


Our complete 


descriptive catalogue of Fine Art, Illustrated and Juvenile Books, is now ready, and will be 
SENT FREE by mail to any address upon application. 


Send ten cents for CassELL & Company’s New ILLUSTRATED 32-PAGE CATALOGUE OF PuBLI- 


CATIONS suitable for Holiday and Gift Books. 


“ The handsomest Catalogue of the year.” 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Press of 


Tithes Printing House 


Philadelphia 














































Painting Books. 


Retail 10 cents each. 


An unfailing source of amusement for children. They instruct and 
refine, while giving pleasure, and aid in developing any talent they 
may have for painting in water colors. 

Painting Book. No.1. 
ART HOURS, 
after Kate Greenaway. 
Painting Book. No. 2. 
STEPS TO ART. 
after Kate Greenaway. 
Painting Book. No. 3. 
YOUNG ARTIST. 


Pantomime Toy Books. 
Retail 35 cents each, 


Five kinds. They contain five set scenes, and nine trick changes, 
making fourteen transformations in all, with ten pages of descriptive 


letter-press or story. They are elegantly printed in colors, and the | 
transformations are the best that have ever been devised, Fancy stiff | 


covers in colors. Royal 8vo. 


Pantomime—Aladdin. 


> —Cinderella. 

- —Sleeping Beauty. 
? —Blue Beard. 

" —Puss in Boots. 


Over the Hills. 


Retails $1.25 each. 


With designs by Miss Ida Waugh. A collection of childish pictures, 
elegantly printed in colors, with original and carefully written descrip- 
tive verses. It contains fifty-two fully illustrated pages, 714x10, bound 
in fancy board covers. One of the best and most refined books of the 
kind ever offered to the public. 


Fun from the Flowery Land. 


Retails $1.25 each. 


With original designs by Henry L. Stephens. This odd and 


amusing book contains three Chinese stories, with eighteen full-page | 


illustrations, beautifully printed in colors, together with thirty pages of 
letter-press, on fine paper—the whole making one of the most elegant 


and perfect books of the kind. 48 pages, 74x10, bound in fancy boards. 


Shakesperian Series. 
Retail 20 cents each. 
In simple and elegant verse, by Mrs. Valentine. Spirited designs 


on every page, after Andre. 20 pages, 8%x11. Printed in colors, | 


Four kinds, viz. : 
The Merchant of Venice. 
The Winter’s Tale. 
The Taming of the Shrew. 
The Tempest. 


Shakesperian Series. 
Retail $1.25 each. 
L Complete. Illuminated board covers, 


McLoughlin Bros.’ Toy Books. 


New Stock for the Season of 1882. 


| Greenaway Mother Goose Series. 
Retail 12 cents each. 


Illustrations enlarged from Kate Greenaway’s Designs. These 
quaint pictures are very attractive, and are printed finely in colors, a 
little brighter than the originals. 8vo. Six kinds. 

The Little Maid. 

Three Little Girls. 
Jolly Boys. 

Polly put the Kettle on. 
Jack and Jill. 

Tommy Snooks. 


Greenaway Mother Goose. 
Retails $1.25 each, 
Complete. Half bound, Illuminated board covers. 


Mother Goose in a New Dress Series. 
| Small-sized Edition. Retail 20 cents each. 


Four kinds. With original designs by Walter Satterlee, Each 

book contains four full-page pictures 9x7 inches, printed in brilliant 

| colors, together with ten pages of onelier designs in two colors. ‘lhis 

series form a new and quaint addition to the famous Mother Goose 
Literature. 


| Little Miss Muffet, and other Rhymes. 
! Curly Locks, and other Rhymes. 
} Bramble Bush, and other Rhymes. 
The Man in the Moon, and other Rhymes. 
Mother Goose in a New Dress. 
Large Size. Retail 50 cents each. 


This is a mammoth edition of the same series. Size, 14x11 inches. 
Each book contains tour large illustrations, 12x9% inches, and ten 
smaller pictures. 


Little Miss Muffet, and other Rhymes. 
Curly Locks, and other Rhymes. 

Bramble Bush, and other Rhymes. 

The Man in the Moon, and other Rhymes. 


Mother Goose in a New Dress. 
Complete. Large size, bound in fancy boards. Retails $2.50 each. 


Mother Goose in a New Dress. 
| Complete. Small size, bound in fancy boards, Retails $1.25 each. 





| The Cruise of the Walnut Shell. 
Retails 18 cents each, 


A new story book for children, containing thirty-five illustrations 
| done in the best style, with appropriate descriptions in verse, 

This novel os entertainin, book describes the wonderful adven- 
| tures of a little boy and girl who sailed around the world in a walnut 
| shell. Size, 10x734. 32 pages. 


The Cruise of a Walnut Shell. 


Fancy board cover. Retails 35 cents each. 


Hans Thumbling, and other Stories. 
Retails 18 cents each 


Translated from the German, with forty-five comical illustrations. 

This odd and entertaining book is full of pictures that overflow 
with laughable effects, easily understood, and clear to the smallest 
readers. Size, 10x7%. 32 pages. 


Hans Thumbling, and other Stories. 


Fancy board cover. Retails 35 cents each, 





The above list comprises an entirely new line of Books, which are undoubtedly the finest ever produced. 


In addition to the above we publish an assortment of several thousand other Toy Books, varying in price 
from one cent to $2.50 each. Also a very large assortment of games, etc. 


McLoucGHLIn Bros., New York, 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


NEW STANDARD AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Two Superb Gift Books: 
i, 
A GROUP OF ETCHERS. 


With Text, 


Critical and Descriptive, 


By S. G. W. Benjamin. 


TWENTY ETCHINGS by modern Frenchand English Artists, including plates by Seymour Haden, Whistler, 


Hamerton, Palmer, Brunet-Debaines, and others. 


1 vol., folio, elegantly bound, $15.00. 


CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 


Music edited by REINHOLD HERMAN. 


Beautifully illustrated with colored pictures by WALTER SATTERLEE. 


portfolio, $4.00. 


In unique binding. With satine 


A pictorial art-book of infinite variety. The collection of Cradle Songs offers representative specimens from 


all parts of the world. 


chanted by peasants in the homes of Bretagne, Languedoc, and Brabant; 


The song with which the squaw of the Indian rocks her child to rest; the cradle songs 


Chinese, Cuban, Norwegian, 


Spanish, Swedish, French, Latin, Greek, and various ot 1er Cradle Songs,—are gracefully illustrated with colored 


pictures and fitted to the original music. 


Translations are given, besides the originals of the foreign songs. 


In its artistic, antiquarian, and philological interest, the book cannot fail to recommend itself to all. 


SCHAFF AND GILMAN'S 
LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

1000 pages, 8vo, with 15 portraits on steel. 1888 
poems (less than 300 of them hymns). 716 authors. 
With biographical and literary notes of unusual com- 
pleteness. Cloth, gilt edges, $5.00; half morocco, 
$7.50; full morocco, $10.00. 

*,* The only work of its kind. A companion volume and comple- 
ment to all other Cyclopedias of poetry. 

E. P. ROE’S NOVELS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Barriers Burned Away; What Can She Do? From 
Jest to Earnest; Near to Nature's Heart; A Knight 
of the Nineteenth Century; A Face Illumined; 
Opening a Chestnut Burr; A Day of Fate; Without 


a Home. Per volume, handsomely bound, $1.50. 
*,.* The sale of these novels has exceeded 300,000 copies. The last 
volume,‘‘Without a Home,’’ having been the most successful of them all 


With Portrait 
BIRTHDAY MOTTOES FROM E. P. ROE’S 
WRITINGS. 
Edited by LYMAN ABBOTT. 


With portrait for the first time engraved, and 12 


illustrations. 32mo, cloth, $1.00, 
RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 

THE FIVE MONARCHIES. Chaldea, Assyria, Bab;- 
lonia, Media and Persia. 3 vols. 

THe SIXTH MONARCHY. Parthia. 1 vol. 

THE SEVENTH MONARCHY. The Sassanian, or New 
Persian Empire. 2 vols, 

ANCIENT EGyPT. 2 vols. 

Eight vols., 8vo, profusely illustrated, handsomely 
printed, and bound in cloth, per vol., $3.00; in half 
morocco, per vol., $5.50. 

Books for Young People. 
EGGLESTON’S FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By EpwarD and GEorGE Cary EGGLESTON 
Each, 


5 vols., illustrated. $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


THE MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By ROSSITER JOHNSON and others. 

An Historical Series for Young Peopie. To be is- 
sued in 12movols., uniform with Abbott's Pioneers 
and Patriots of America, and Eggleston’s American 
Indians. 

NOW READY. 
1. THE WAR OF 1812. 2. THE OLD FRENCH WAR, 

In preparation: The War with Mexico, King 
Philip’s War, and others. 

STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 
By ALFRED J. CHURCH, 
Professor of Latin in University College, London. 

Each with twenty illustrations in color, from designs 
by Flaxman and others. Each 1 vol., 12mo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, per vol., $1.50. 

1. STORIES FROM HOMER. 2. STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
3. STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 
ABBOTT’S PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS OF 
AMERICA. 

Illustrating the Settlement and Early History of our Country. 
By J. S. C. ABBOTT. 

12 vols., illustrated. Each, $1.25. 

A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 
GRANDMOTHER ELSIE. 

THE EusiE Books. By Martha Finley. 8 vols., 
16mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s 
Holidays, Elsie’s Girlhood, Elsie’s Womanhood, Elsie’s 
Motherhood, Elsie’s Children, Elsie's Widowhood, 
Grandmother Elsie. 

A NEW MILDRED BOOK. 
MILDRED'S MARRIED LIFE. 

MILDRED SERIES. By Martha Finley. 4 vols., 
16mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Mildred Keith, Mildred 
at Roselands, Mildred’s Married Life, Mildred and 


and Mildred 


,ooo volumes of the Elsie 


se series are sold separately 


New York. 


Times Printing House, 725 and 727 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








